Chapter One
THE CORPORATE SOCIETY
I. THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY
When in the fifth century various groups of adven-
turers, Saxons, Angles and Jutes, set sail from their
homeland on the Continent of Europe in order to
invade the island in which they were destined to found a
great nation, Britain had already attained a considerable
degree of civilization. She was governed by officials and
planted with settlers, who pursued the Roman way of life
and reproduced its characteristic traits. Roads were con-
structed, the most permanent fruit of the military occupa-
tion; improved methods of tillage were introduced; mineral
wealth was exploited; and the resources of the country were
developed. None the less Britain always remained the outpost
of the Empire, valuable only for her strategic position and
for her corn tribute as the granary of the north. She was the
last province to be acquired and the first to be abandoned;
and alien influences failed to take abiding root as in Gaul or
Spain. Side by side with the large private estates (villas) of
the Roman pattern, Celtic life flowed on in all its primitive
aspects. This thin veneer of an exotic culture in Britain did
not survive the disruption of society that followed the recall
of the legions. The English Conquest lasted a hundred and
fifty years. Step by step the Welsh were thrust backwards,
though their grasp of the soil was tenacious and the conflict
was stubborn. The struggle was accompanied by the sack of
towns and the destruction of country estates. All our evid-
ence points to the conclusion that English society was not
built upon the fabric of Roman civilization. The Saxon
Conquest was not the substitution of Teutonic chieftains for
Roman overlords; it was the displacement of one nation by
another. The native population in the main was not absorbed;
it was either exterminated or driven westward. The English